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PLAYS OF THE 


MONTH 


By Ivor Brown 


| evo a time of immense difficulty for 
the theatre, a time when the play “to 
take one out of oneself ” might easily dominate 
the scene, the London Theatre has creditably 
offered a serious programme of plays to take 
one into oneself or at least into subjects neither 
trivial nor remote. I understand that even 
during the worst nights of “tension” Mr. 
Emlyn Williams’ play “‘ The Corn is Green ” 
was well attended. And well it might be. 
For it ranks with “The Flashing Stream ” as 
one of the chief products of the autumn season. 

This piece is the best possible advertisement 
for the “‘ Johannes Factotum ” in the theatre. 
Mr. Williams, like Mr. Coward, can be his 
own author, actor, and producer and he 
enjoys, in addition to his mastery of presenta- 
tional technique, a wider knowledge of the 
social scene that Mr. Coward has acquired. 
To write a play about Adult Education and 
make it “good theatre” and enjoyable, 
apparently, by the average playgoer who 
probably doesn’t care twopence about educa- 
tion, is an astonishing feat. Mr. Williams, tell- 
ing (and himself enacting) the story of a young 
Welsh miner of putative genius who is 
schooled by a well-wisher with ideas and 
leisure and a little money (Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike) presents a most fascinating picture of 
talent in the raw, suspicious, sulky, class- 
conscious, passionate, and all the time moved 
by the intellectual appetite, the craving for 
books and knowledge in a bookless life. Of 
course Sex has to rear its ugly head, as the 
saying goes, but the irruption of that other 
appetite is not allowed to dominate the play, 
which is one of beautiful balance in its writing 
and direction. What one most vividly remem- 


bers is the curtain descending on a young man 
writing an exam-paper. It is the least usual, 
the most exciting of “curtains.” Never 
before have we so wrested the dramatic possi- 
bilities from a false quantity or a wrong date. 

The much talked-about season under M. 
St. Denis at the Phoenix began with Mr. Rodney 
Ackland’s version of “‘ The White Guard,” a 
post-Revolutionary Russian play by Bulgakov, 
but nor revolutionary or partisan in tone. 
It is a School-of-Chekhov picture of life in 
Kieff at the end of 1918. The Turbin family 
(White) are waiting for the end of the White 
regime and the inevitable triumph of the Red. 
They make music: they sup, they sing, they 
quarrel, they drink. In short, they behave 
exactly as Stage-Russians are expected to 
behave. M. St. Denis has a fine company 
and has directed it with ability, but most of 
the domestic scenes seemed to me so “ School- 
of-Chekhov,” the direction so ‘ School-of- 
Stanislavsky,” and the whole effect so derivative 
as to be a little disappointing, especially after 
the amount of publicity which is lavished on 
the talents of M. St. Denis. Not only in 
politics do the English love to prostrate them- 
selves in front of foreigners! There are half- 
a-dozen English producers who could have 
done the job as well, granted that is, that they 
had this excellent and harmonious company, 
many of whose members played together (and 
in Chekhov) in Mr. Gielgud’s wonderful 
season of last year. As a piece of brilliantly 
sensitive direction, as well as of writing, “‘ The 
Corn is Green” seemed to me more striking 
than “ The White Guard.” But it has the 
misfortune not to have been written by a 
Russian and directed bya Frenchman. Miss 
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Peggy Ashcroft and Mr. Michael Redgrave 
give a beautiful lead to the Phenix Company, 
the lead, that is, of co-operators, not of 
exhibitionists. 

Mr. Priestley’s contribution to the London 
autumn season has been a good robust farce 
of a matrimonial mix-up in a Yorkshire setting. 
It offers a sextette of self-satisfied folk whose 
joint celebration of their Silver Weddings 
provides them with a horrid jolt. This piece 
should not be attended by those who profess 
an exclusive appetite for the caviare of “ higher 
drama.” It is a good honest helping of 
ham-and-eggs, sprinkled with Yorkshire Relish. 
Mr. Frank Pettingell, as a convivial Press 
photographer, magnificently lurches to the 
rescue of three embarrassed couples, whose 
status in religious and civil affairs has been 
ludicrously endangered. 

Modern dress Shakespeare has been in 
fashion again. ‘‘ Hamlet ” at the “‘ Old Vic ” 
and “Troilus and Cressida” at the West- 
minster were accommodated to the age of 
cocktail and machine-gun. This is no place to 
enter on the argument about dressing Shakes- 
peare in general. My own view is that, just 
to shake up the slow-witted who are apt to 
think that classics have no immediacy, no 
sharp relevance for moderns, it is excellent 
now and again to have a Hamlet or a Troilus 
in gent’s lounge suit or active service uniform. 

The emphasis should be on “ slow-witted ” 
and “‘ now and again.” The intelligent hardly 
need to be reminded by the sight of a whisky- 
sour that “ Troilus and Cressida ” anticipates 
much modern sourness about love and war. 
That astonishing play, so mixed in its moods 
as to be almost a League of Shakespearean 
Notions, was profoundly interesting for all 
sorts of reasons among which modern dress 
was not especially important. Pandarus, pre- 
sented as a nasty night-club tattler and intriguer, 
was a triumphant success. So was Thersites, 
seen as a down-at-heels and snarling journalist. 
This Westminster Season, with better than 
West End plays at less than West End prices, 
is going to be of great value and interest this 
winter. 

Its second venture was a revival of Mr. 
Priestley’s “‘ Dangerous Corner,” a piece of 
acute contrivance which can become, with 
suitable humanity in the acting, extremely 
actual and moving. The successes of the 
Westminster Company have so far been Mr. 
Stephen Murray and Mr. Robert Harris, admir- 
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able in both plays, while Miss Catherine Lacey 
was a brilliant addition to the second. 

Were I to have to select a three-act play for 
an amateur festival, Mr. N. C. Hunter’s “A 
Party for Christmas,” presented at the Arts 
Theatre Club and transferred to the Hay- 
market, would be my choice. Family conver- 
sation-pieces are familiar, but this has freshness: 
it also has one set, nicely assorted characters, 
wit without dirt, and a kind of good-tempered 
common-sense which is not frequently found 
in modern comedy. It might be sniffed at 
by the societies of highest intellectual or 
esthetic ambition : but for mid-brows it ought 
to be first-rate. Mr. Milton Rosmer’s per- 
formance as a genial bore is a riot of enter- 
tainment. 

“Goodness, How Sad” at the Vaudeville 
belongs to the Life-in-Lodgings, Bread-and- 
Cheese-and-Kisses, type of comedy. Its 
author, Mr. Robert Morley, seems to know 
all about the dingy setting, kind hearts, and 
kippered herrings of theatrical “digs.” Miss 
Mary Merrall is an excellent “‘ Ma ” and never 
becomes the merely farcical landlady. There 
is a little tale of love’s young dream and a 
good deal of fun with back-stage topics. A 
pleasant little show, at least for those who 
are not easily bored with actors’ “ shop ” and 
back-stage goings-on. 





VISIT THE DRAMA LEAGUE 
AND NATIONAL THEATRE 
STALL 
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WOMANS FAIR AND 
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THE FEDERAL THEATRE 


By Mrs. Hallie Flanagan 


Cig ngage support of the theatre 
brings the United States into the best 
historic theatre tradition and into the best 
contemporary theatre practice. Four centuries 
before Christ, Athens believed that plays were 
worth paying for out of public money ; to-day 
France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Italy and practically all other civilised 
countries appropriate money for the theatre. 

However, it was not because of historic 
theatre tradition, nor because of contemporary 
theatre practice, that the Federal Theatre came 
into being. It came into being because, in 
the summer of 1935, the relief rolls of American 
cities showed that thousands of unemployed 
theatre professionals, affected not only by the 
economic depression but by the rapid develop- 
ment of the cinema and the radio, were destitute. 
The Federal Theatre came into being because 
Mr. Harry Hopkins, Administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration, believed not 
only that unemployed theatrical people could 
get just as hungry as unemployed accountants 
and engineers, but—and this was much more 
revolutionary—that their skills were as worthy 
of conservation. He believed that the talents 
of these professional theatre workers, together 
with the skills of painters, musicians and 
writers, made up a part of the national wealth 
which America could not afford to lose. 

Therefore, on August 29th, 1935, the 
Federal Theatre Project was set up. 

The primary jobs of those of us employed on 
the project were as follows : to set up boards 
to review the people sent to us from relief 
offices; to get them on our payroll; to 
organise them into companies, having the 
proper proportion of actors, designers, tech- 
nicians, etc. It was also necessary to solve 
many administrative problems, since the 
Government at that time could not charge 
admissions, could not pay royalties, could not 
lease theatres. So complicated were these 
problems that press and public alike were 
frankly sceptical as to whether a curtain would 
ever rise on so vast and uncharted an enter- 
ptise. However, by October, 1935, projects 
were set in operation and curtains began to 
go up all over the United States. 

At a time when theatres were dark across 
America, plays began to be given from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, not only in city theatres, 


but in parks and hospitals, in Catholic convents 
and Baptist churches, in public schools and 
armouries, in circus tents and universities, in 
prisons and reformatories, and in those distant 
and unfrequented camps where 350,000 of 
America’s youth are learning all they know 
about life and art. 


DEVELOPMENT. 

At its peak the project employed 12,700 
people. Through cuts in appropriation, 
through the return of workers to private 
industry, and through dismissal of workers 
who proved incompetent, Federal Theatre 
now employs 8,739. More than nine out of 
every ten of these workers come from relief 
rolls and $9.00 out of every $10.00 of the appro- 
priation must be spent on wages. About fifty 
per cent. of our workers are actors; the others 
are writers, designers, theatre musicians, dan- 
cers, stage hands, box office men, ushers, main- 
tenance workers, and the accounting and 
secretarial force necessary to carry out any enter- 
prise operated under procedures required by 
the Government of the United States. These 
8,739 workers are employed in theatre 
companies operating in forty cities in twenty- 
two states. The largest projects are New 
York with 4,011 workers, Los Angeles with 
1,289, and Chicago with 768. Among other 
cities are Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Denver, San Diego, Detroit, Gary, Peoria, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Salem, Spring- 
field, Manchester, Portland, Hartford, Newark, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
Roslyn, L.I., New Orleans. It is impos- 
sible to operate companies in towns where 
only a few theatre professionals are on 
relief rolls. However, since project funds are 
federal funds, it is desirable to give service 
over wide geographic area. Consequently, the 
project tours as much as possible into rural 
areas. We have also built up a National 
Service Bureau which gives script and technical 
service, and when possible the loan of equip- 
ment and personnel, to community and educa- 
tional groups in every state in the union. 


PROJECT ADMINISTRATION. 
The administrative plan of the Federal 
Theatre is simple. The National Director is 
assisted by a Deputy National Director in 


a 





charge of administration and procedures, and 
by an Associate Director in charge of all 
national services such as the handling of 
royalties, the loan of equipment and personnel, 
and reading and reporting on plays. These 
three people work through a regional staff 
consisting of seven people: the city directors 
of three major projects in New York City, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago; and the regional 
directors of the West, the Midwest, the South 
and the East. These ten people make up 
the Federal Theatre Policy Board. This 
Board meets every four months, decid- 
ing on policies and plays for the next 
four months. At this time the regional 
directors bring in reports from their state and 
local directors. Thus the Policy Board 
represents a pooling x of local, state, and regional 
ideas. The decision as to the ‘allocation of 
funds, opening and closing of projects, employ- 
ment and dismissal of personnel in key posi- 
tions, is vested in the National Director and 
Deputy Director. bviously, clearance of all 
policies, especially that of play choice, through 
such a Board, is necessary if satisfactory 
negotiations are to be effected with the 
dramatists and with their official organisation, 
the Dramatists’ Guild, and if high standards 
are to be maintained. 


LABOUR POLICY. 


The — ur policy of the Federal Theatre is 


definite. he Federal Theatre cannot operate 
a closed Pe and it is so stated in the Relief 
Appropriation Act. The project is operated 
without discrimination as to race, creed, colour, 


religious, s, politica or organizational affiliations. 
However, since the theatre is a highly unionized 
profession the project was set up with the 
of the theatre unions. The heads of 

for prolonged 
machinery to be set up. 
the National Director had 
dvice of the members 
reagu 1e of the New York Theatres, 
the late Dr. Moskowitz, Mr. 
Brady, Mr. Pemberton, Mr. 
others. The National Director 
isory Committee composed of the 
heads of every union. ‘To indicate 
relationship existing at the 
between Federal Theatre and 
Equity, it is only necessary to say that 
Meredith, Acting President 
Chairman of the 
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THE FEDERAL THEATRE 


National Advisory 
Theatre. 


Board of the Federal 


ARTISTIC POLICY. 
The artistic policy of the Federal Theatre 
has always been based on three beliefs : 
1. that unemployed theatre professionals want to 
work; and that, at the same time, millions of 


American citizens will enjoy the results of this work 
if productions are offered at a price they can afford 


to pay. 

2. that the people on our rolls should be re 

not as relief cases, but as professional theatre workers 
competent to carry out an ambitious nationwide 
programme. 

3. that any theatre sponsored by the government 
of the United States should do no plays of a cheap, 
trivial, outworn, or vulgar nature, but only such 
plays as the government can stand proudly behind 
in a planned theatrical programme, national in scope, 
regional in emphasis, and American in democratic 
attitude. 


What are the plays of such a programme ? 

From the first, we have attempted to supple- 
ment and to stimulate commercial theatre 
enterprise. For this reason, we are not so 
much concerned with finding individual hit 
shows, as with the development of a compre- 
hensive dramatic programme which will 
educate theatregoers, and thus prove beneficial 
to the theatre industry. 

Our programme is planned along eight dis- 
tinct lines :— 


1. Classical plays, in forms interesting to a 
modern audience. We have no interest in 
any classic done as a superstitious rite, but we 
have every interest in giving our public, 
particularly youth, the chance to see great 
plays of the past done with fire and imagination. 


z. The Theatre of Entertainment. Our 
audiences want to laugh and so do we. 
Circuses, musical comedies, light opera, 


marionettes—all of these have a large place 
in Federal Theatre. We have, for example, 
a repertory of five Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
which recently celebrated their 6ooth perform- 
ance in Greater New York. 

3. Ihe Theatre of Youth, which we are 
developing on every project in the country. 
Here we are working closely with psychologists 
and educators in planning plays for children of 
different age levels; “ Hansel and Gretel”, 
“Pinocchio”’, “‘ Treasure Island”, and ‘‘ ‘The 
Emperor’s New Clothes ” are examples. 

4. The Theatre of the Dance, especially as it 
relates to the themes of American life. 

5. New American Plays. This is one of 
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EVANS REVOLTS AGAINST THI RULE O} 


MISS MOFFATT FROM “THE CORN IS 
GREEN” AT THE DUCHESS THEATRE, 
LONDON. 

Mr. Emlyn Williams (the author of the 
play) in the part of Morgan Evans. 
From the original drawing by Veronica 


Haigh. 














THE FEDERAL THEATRE 


our most important lines of development, 
since it is based on belief that American life 
is full of exciting possibilities for drama. 

The Living Newspaper, a terse, cinematic, 
hard-hitting dramatic form evolved on the 
project, deals with contemporary factual 
material. 

Some of the plays in this division are, of 
course, controversial. It was at first feared by 
many critics that no free expression of opinion 
would be allowed in any theatre operated by 
Federal funds. However, due to Mr. Hopkins’ 
wisdom in stating at the beginning that this 
was to be “a free, adult theatre ’”’, it has been, 
in spite of certain local problems, remarkably 
free from censorship. 

6. .A Negro Theatre. Negroes play a part 
in many divisions of Federal Theatre. How- 
ever, it is also our aim, through units in Harlem, 
Hartford, Seattle, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
and wherever a sufficient number of profes- 
sionals are on relief, to develop a theatre for 
and by this gifted race. 

7. Research and Experimentation. We are 
experimenting with the theatre as a force in 
education, therapeutics, child, hospital, and 
prison welfare. For example, our hand 
marionette companies work in hospitals with 
children with paralyzed hands. 

8. Radio. The Federal Theatre of the Air 
is a branch in which we are sincerely interested, 
not only because it is a remarkable medium 
for returning our people to private industry, 
but also because it is a new theatre, in the 
making of which we can have a part. The 
Federal Radio Theatre, for example, was the 
first to do a complete cycle of Shakespeare, 
of Ibsen, and of Gilbert and Sullivan over 
the air. 


A COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE ? 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ Does the 
Federal Theatre compete with commercial 
theatrical enterprise ?”’ In the early days of 
the project many people held, often simul- 
taneously, two somewhat contradictory views : 
1. That Federal Theatre productions would 
be terrible ; 2. That Federal Theatre produc- 
tions would be competing with privateindustry. 
As productions improved, both these criticisms 
became less frequent. According to the 
present general consensus of opinion of 
dramatic critics, actors, managers, and trade 
journals, Federal Theatre has, in the words of 
a recent report by the Acting President of 


Actors’ Equity to its members, “ broadened 
the base of the theatre throughout the country 
and greatly extended national interest in 
theatre ”. 

It is an amazing fact that of the 25,000,000 
people who have witnessed Federal Theatre 
productions to date, sixty-five per cent. indi- 
cate on their questionnaires that they have 
never before seen a play with living actors, 
but that having started, they intend to continue 
to goto plays. Our concern is not to prevent 
our productions from competing with com- 
mercial shows, but, by building new audiences, 
by introducing new dramatic forms such as 
the Living Newspapers, and by stimulating 
new dramatists, to afford the commercial 
theatre a form of competition which is the life 
and not the death of trade. 


APPROPRIATIONS, CONTRIBUTIONS, ADMISSIONS. 

The money expended on Federal Theatre 
productions comes from three sources : 

1. Appropriated funds. 

2. Sponsors’ contributions. 

3. Admission funds. 

Expenditures out of appropriated funds in 
the first two years of Federal Theatre amounted 
to approximately twenty-five million dollars. 
That is, the entire programme outlined above 
was operated on a nationwide scale for two 
years, keeping ten to thirteen thousand people 
usefully employed and bringing entertainment 
to over twenty-five million people at approxi- 
mately half the cost of one battleship. 

Sixty-five per cent. of all Federal Theatre 
productions are still presented free to under- 
privileged groups in schools, playgrounds, 
reformatories, homes for the aged, hospitals 
and prisons. For the remaining thirty-five 
per cent. a small admission charge from five 
cents to $1.10, depending on production and 
locality, may now be charged at the discretion 
of the local director. 

Sponsors’ gifts are extensive. For example, 
the great radio stations have given us 
$1,800,000.00 worth of free time. The 
Rockefeller Foundation gave us $7,500.00 for 
the purchase of multilith machines to aid in 
the dissemination of printed material regarding 
the activities of the Federal Theatre, and 
$10,000.00 for retraining work. As an 
example of municipal sponsorship, the City of 
Hartford, Connecticut, recently gave the 
Theatre Project, through its City Council, 
$1,500.00 in rental, light, and heat, and 
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$600.00 for incidentals. The New Orleans, 
Louisiana, City Council has sponsored the 
project to the amount of $3,000.00. 

The National Service Bureau has some 
eighty-four publications, either plays or play 
lists or material relevant to production, avail- 
able in the form of mimeographed books. 
Such publications are sent free to Government 
agencies or tax-supported institutions. A 
small amount, ten cents to one dollar, is 
charged to other individuals or groups. This 
revenue, small at present, is constantly building 
and should eventually afford a sizable income 
covering all costs of publications. 

However, the chief sponsors’ contribution 
for any theatre will always come in the form of 
box office collections. So far well over one 
million dollars have been taken in from this 
source of revenue and it is now the aim of the 
Federal Theatre to pay out of box office all 
other-than-labour costs, 


SUMMARY. 


In brief summary, where does the Federal 
Theatre stand to-day after two and one-half 
years of operation? It has made a beginning. 
It has solved certain administrative problems, 
it has a line of procedure, it has a clearcut 
organization, it has proved that a government 
sponsored theatre can keep free from censor- 
ship. It has operated theatre companies in 
twenty-two states. It has returned fifteen 
hundred people to private industry, and the 
eight thousand who remain are working with 
increasing competence. The Federal Theatre 
has an audience of many millions, among them 
a great proportion of youth. It has an ambi- 
tious nationwide plan in which local and 
regional material is developed, a plan which 
includes classics, living newspapers, research, 
dance, children’s theatres. 

We realize more keenly than our severest 
critics the increasing strides in plan and execu- 
tion we must make. For all Federal Theatres 
are theatres in the making, eager, ambitious, 
necessarily nervous, poised on the brink of 
uncertainty. Weare like chemists in a labora- 
tory. We poured into a test tube a certain 
unknown quantity, unemployed artists. No- 
body knew whether they could create anything 
of value. We poured into the test tube a 
known quantity, money, the money of that 
much-quoted individual, the American tax- 
payer. Yes, it takes money to get things 
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going and that’s what the money has been 
spent for. 

Let me, in conclusion, illustrate. When 
these projects were being set up, I saw in city 
after city, long lines of applicants—men and 
women, broken, discouraged, rebellious, bitter. 
Recently, after two years, I revisited one of 
those cities. I found twelve hundred people 
busily engaged in a tremendous and efficient 
theatre. I saw an entirely self-contained 
theatre plant : scenery, costumes, boots, shoes, 
jewellery, electrical equipment made on the 
projects ; a plant which serves as the nerve 
centre of all the region west of the Mississippi, 
sending actors, directors, designers and equip- 
ment out on loanto smaller projects in Portland, 
Denver, Seattle. I saw five hundred children 
turned away from the packed theatre showing 
“ Hansel and Gretel”. I saw our young 
actors in the Theatre of the South-west working 
on their own play of the California gold rush. 
I heard the laughter of a crowded house in 
the seventh week of “ Ready, Aim, Fire”, a 
musical comedy satirizing dictatorship, book 
and music composed on the project. I saw 
a strong and moving production of Haupt- 
mann’s “‘ The Weavers”, one of the Inter- 
national Cycle of distinguished plays. I saw 
a research department compiling hitherto un- 
known material on the Theatre of the North- 
west and the Chinese Theatre in San Francisco. 
I saw an audience rise and shout “Bravo” 
at the conclusion of the dance group’s 
“ American Exodus”. I saw how this Federal 
Theatre is penetrating the community, the 

“Second Shepherd’s Play ” done in churches 
at Christmas time; a committee of teachers 
and parents conferring as to the classical 
cycle for the schools ; groups of high school 
students, a hundred a week, going through 
our historic model project, making sketches 
of theatre models done by our research workers. 

I saw all these things, and I believe that 
anyone comparing that scene with the early 
ones of despair and hopelessness will feel that 
in its future possibilities for American life and 
for American art, the Federal Theatre is no 
less potent because it carries in the pit of its 
stomach the remembrance of hunger. 








On Wednesday, November 9th, at the Royal Societ 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, Lord Dunsany wil 
preside at a lecture to be given by Mr. Cyril Wood on 
“The Technique of the Radio Play.” Applications 
for tickets should be made to the Secretary, Roy 
Society of Arts, at the above address. ; 
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THE B.D.L.COSTUME DEPARTMENT 


By B. L. 


Sutcliffe 


(Chairman of the Costume Department Committee.) 


HE Costume Department of the British 
Teen League was formed in 1931 for the 
use of its members. Since that date it has 
grown considerably, and with that growth has 
both widened its scope and ambitions. 

To-day, under the guidance of a committee 
which has been so successful with questions of 
administration, and with Miss E. Shenton as 
Manageress, we are able to claim that the 
Department is in every way able to serve 
Drama in such a way as to fall very little short 
of the ambitious hopes of those responsible 
for its being formed. 

The principal aim of the Department is to 
enhance the appeal of Drama by enabling the 
production to be as visually attractive as it is 
intended to be orally perfect. 

With this in view we combine the greatest 
possible degree of historical accuracy that a 
good stage effect will permit. For this reason, 
all our costumes are made in our own work- 
rooms under expert supervision. This point, 
we know, is particularly appreciated by the 
many schools, colleges, and other educational 
groups for whom we supply costumes, in that 
students are able to see the best possible 
examples of historical stage costumes, and are 
thus able to reconstruct the social background 
of the period represented. 

We are, indeed, in dealing with the later 
periods, sometimes able to supply original 
costumes, where fitting permits. In the earlier 
periods the original costume is as nearly 
approached as modern material will allow. 
To do this it will be realised that a detailed 
study of costume history is necessary. From 
this, moreover, a resultant knowledge of 
“costume manners” has been acquired, 
which we are able to pass on to our clients 
with considerable benefit to their productions. 

At this stage we should mention that, 
whilst it is realised by most producers, it is 
essential for the players to give the stage effect 
of wearing their costumes from habit instead 
of just being “ dressed up.” The knowledge 
of “costume manners” we have already 
mentioned goes a long way toward preventing 
this and, further to overcome this difficulty, 
great care is taken in the Department to ensure 
that in all cases costumes fit the players (whose 


measurements we obtain) comfortably, even 
though it frequently means making an entirely 
new costume for the part and invariably means 
alterations. This work is also carried out in 
the Department. 

This brings another point and a no less 
important one in production—that of general 
effect and lighting. However well the play 
may be produced, if its visual effect on the 
audience is either difficult or inartistic, it 
falls short. 

Here we are anxious for our clients to 
realise that we are not just suppliers of costumes, 
but that every effort is made to ensure that 
each of the costumes shall blend one with 
another and a pleasing colour scheme be 
presented. Ensembles offensive to the eye of 
a colour-minded audience have frequently 
been observed, and for this reason we are 
always prepared, in fact evenanxious, to provide 
“costume plots ” bearing in mind historical 
accuracy, stage practicability, fic and comfort— 
in fact all the points previously mentioned 
and finally, colour. This is considered from 
the standpoint of individual and collective 
appeal and without overlooking the producer’s 
own lighting effect and scenery. 

In a word we may say that whilst you can 
make your productions perfect from the point 
of view of action and speech, we can and are 
anxious to enhance them for you by supplying 
costumes at reasonable rates. 

We might here add that we have a staff who, 
whilst they are both cheerful and efficient 
under the exasperating conditions imposed by 
“rush” orders involving complicated last 
minute alterations, could be helped con- 
siderably if clients would remember that the 
costumes they are using have to be cleaned 
and adjusted before being redespatched to 
the next hire, and would be particular in 
returning costumes immediately after use and 
a reasonable amount of care be taken in 
packing. In other words, when you are 
contemplating a costume play or a pageant, 
if you will give your costume department 
sufficient notice before production, they can 
be of utmost assistance to you, and any profits 
accruing from this service are absorbed by the 
League for the ultimate benefit of its members. 
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E deeply regret the death of Sir Robert 

Mond which occurred in Paris on October 

i. Aman of many and varied activities he 
was a consistent lover of the theatre, and 
f time to interest himself particularly in 
work of the British Drama League, of 
which he was the first Honorary Treasurer. 
It would indeed be true to say that he was 
one of those who made the League possible. 
In 1919 when the League was in process of 
foundation, Robert Mond was among the first 
to recognise its potentialities, and when others 
held back from backing faith with 
financial support, he came forward with a 
donation of {200, which enabled us to take a 
office circulars. This 
donation was repeated during the League’s 
second year, and our Honorary Treasurer had 
the pleasure of seeing the early growth of the 
League, and handing over the Treasurership 
to Mr. Alec Rea in 1924, with the assurance 
that his early generosity had not been mis- 
So let us always be grateful to him 
and hold his memory in honour. 


Lo: 
heir 


one-room and print 





placed. 
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By the time this Number is in the hands of 
our readers the Annual Conference of the 


League will have been held at Bournemouth, 
and of this event we shall hope to make a full 
report in the December Number of “‘ Drama.” 
The international crisis at the end of last 
month made difficult the organisation of the 
Conference, and the agenda is not as full as 
usual. There are, however, two items of 
outstanding importance—the National Theatre 
and the suggestion for a Little Theatre Group 
within the League. 
a 
Recently the entire membership of the 
League has been circularised with the new 
brochure put out by the National Theatre 
Committee, and already there are signs that 
our members intend to lend their aid in the 
promotion of the Theatre. We must par- 
ticularly mention the instant response from the 
Oldham Playgoers Club who, following the 
example of the Altrincham Garrick Society, 
have undertaken to raise the sum of £100 for 
the endowment of a seat in the Theatre. 
a 
Many of our readers will regret the passing 
of the “Amateur Theatre,” the journal which 
Mr. John Bourne has so gallantly directed 
since its first number which was published 
in the Spring of 1934. We cannot say that 
we have always been at one with the policy 
of the paper, but its pages were always lively 
and informative, and it seems a pity that the 
response of the amateur public has not war- 
ranted its continuance. 
a 
The British Drama League Diary for 1939 
is now ready and appears in the same size 
but in a slightly different form from last year. 
Messrs. Thomas de la Rue are now the 
publishers, and while the ordinary edition is 
still sold at 1s., the edition de luxe is published 
at 2s. 6d. instead of 3s. Gd. We ask all our 
readers and members to support this useful 
adjunct to our work by buying copies for 
themselves and giving them to their friends. 
a 
We need make no apology for allocating so 
many pages in this month’s “‘ Drama” to the 
account of the American Federal Theatre by 
Mrs. Hallie Flanagan. This enterprise has been 
the subject of much vaguecommentin this coun- 
try, and we are glad to be able to print an au- 
thoritative account of it by the Director herself. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“The Theatre in a Changing Europe.” By 
Thomas H. Dickinson and Others. Putnam. 15s. 

“The Way to the Present.” By John van Druten. 
Michael Joseph. 10s. 

“ See the Players.” By Maud Gill. Hutchinson. 15s. 

“The Old Theatre, Worthing.” Compiled by 
Mary Theresa Odell. Worthing Art Development 


Scheme. (No price given.) 
“The Young Princess.” “ Vickie.” ‘‘ Vickie and 
Albert.”” By Consuelo de Reyes. French. 2s. each. 


“Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale.”’ 
King’s Stone Press. 2s. 

“They Saw a Star.”” By Margaret Cropper. Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 

“A Great and Mighty Wonder.” 
Cropper. Oxford University Press. 1s. 

“Racine.” By Jean Giraudoux. Translated by 
P. Mansell Jones. Gordon Frazer. 3s. 6d. 

“ Desi . ge the Stage.” By Doris Zinkeisen. 
The Senko. 

> Puppets aa ee Puppet Stage.” 


By Winifrid Carter. 


By Margaret 


By Cyril W. 


Beaumont. The Studio. 7s. 6d. 
“Theatre in Action.” By Geoffrey Whitworth. 
The Studio. os. 6d 


“HE Theatre in a Changing Europe,” written by 

Dr. Thomas H. Dickinson, an American author, 
in collaboration with sixteen European and American 
authorities, is without doubt, a valuable history of 
what has been done in various lands for the theatre up 
to a few years ago. It is difficult to judge from so 
much specialised detail, but the book does not seem to 
be particularly up to date ; Pirandello is spoken of as 
if still alive, and the section on Spain contains no hint 
of the unhappy war which has already raged for some 
time ; also, one of two writers view with misgiving a 
prospect of increasing state domination of the theatres, 
but, at the moment, in at least two countries, state 
domination appears to have increased to such an extent 
that progress is virtually impossible. We think that 
the book’s chief value will lie in the recording of the 
conflicting and sometimes absurd innovations which 
marked the advanced theatres of some years ago. The 
innumerable strange theories which were then invented, 
and sometimes put in practice, are shown, in perspective, 
to be mainly symptoms of post-war hysteria. England 
receives a snub in the first chapter, Dr. Dickinson 
telling us that we are excluded because of our failure to 
respond to the more radical impulses that have moved 
the theatre on the continent. There is much truth in 
this, although the section on the French theatre, apart 
from a few pioneers, does not show any great advance- 
ment, and, rightly or wrongly, many other of the 
continental theatres are quietening down. The various 
eminent authors have done their work well in describing 
what is, in most cases, the drama of their native land, 
but this large volume is strangely unexciting and, at 
times, tedious, considering the very exciting subject 
with which it deals. 

Although Mr. John van Druten is British enough, it 
is not perhaps too fanciful to trace his Dutch ancestry 
in the meticulous care and close observation of tiny 
domestic detail in his autobiography, “The Way to 


the Present.”” The same sensitive appreciation of the 
unobtrusive values of normal life can be found in the 
Dutch paintings beloved by Mr. van Druten’s father— 
to whom he so conscientiously endeavours to be 
just. The book, in a sense, is a disappointment ; as 
the title indicates it is concerned only with the author’s 
early days, when the possibility of becoming a writer, 
although ever present in his mind, seemed an impossible 
dream ; and it is difficult not to feel at the end, when we 
leave the author fresh from a terrible bereavement and 
sailing to America on the threshold of his career, that 
the story has only just begun. Perhaps Mr. van Druten 
will continue it one day—it will be interesting to learn 
how his analytical, cool and deliberate me adapted 
itself to many new problems only sensed in the last 
pages. Meanwhile, described with a clarity that can 
invest tiny details with a poignant significance, we are 
given the chain of everyday events which, in this case, 
led to the making of a playwright. 

“See the Players” is the attractive title of a very 
different autobiography. Miss Maud Gill begins her 
book with the words “ I am a comparatively unknown 
actress”’; this is a modest enough statement, but 
characteristic of the authoress, whose experiences range 
from “‘ Fit-ups ” and melodrama to the long London 
run of “ The Farmer’s Wife.” She sums up her 
epee | admirably when she writes “‘ To be amused 

y all that happens around you is the only thing you can 
do if you want to retain a sane outlook and a sense of 
— Fortified by this philosophy, and also 

y a gift for friendship to which many anecdotes bear 
unconscious testimony, difficulties and troubles have 
been surmounted which might well have overpowered 
less courageous souls. The humour is unequal ; it 
is not always realised that amusing events and conversa- 
tions are not of necessity so entertaining when recorded 
in cold print, and although the examples of humorous 
verse are skilful, we hope that the space devoted to them 
does not mean that we have been deprived of more 
reminiscences. One of the most amusing parts of the 
book deals with the trials of stage-management (Miss 
Gill was S.M. at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
for some years), and at the end there is a rather surprising 
tribute to the films, where, we are told, the working 
atmosphere is almost unexceptionally pleasant. But 
the book is full of surprising things, not the least being 
the courage and good humour invariably displayed by 
the authoress. 

Miss Mary Theresa Odell, who has compiled from 
records her book on “* The Old Theatre, Worthing,” 
describes it as “‘ a brief and therefore somewhat incom- 
plete history,” but, actually, this impressive volume, 
with excellent illustrations, mainly of paintings of 
famous actors and reproductions of old programmes, 
gives the impression of being worthy of a better cause. 
True, the theatre in its day (which lasted from 1807 
to 1855) welcomed a number of theatrical celebrities, 
and was at one time highly successful, but it had its 
decline, and it is this period which makes the more 
interesting reading—especially when we are told by 
critics of the day that “* the taste of the age has altered, 
and dramatic entertainments are less sought after 
than they were,” or “* Either there is something radically 
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wrong in the present mode of theatrical representation 
or mankind has outlived a taste for the thing alto- 
gether.” And this before the all-conquering Cinema ! 
The competent and incompetent managers of this well- 
nigh forgotten theatre (now a bacon and grocery 
warehouse) little thought that a large and handsome 
book would one day commemorate their varied efforts. 

“ The Young Princess,”’ “‘ Vickie,” and “* Vickie and 
Albert ” are the titles of three plays of Queen Victoria 
by Miss Consuelo de Reyes. The first deals with the 
girlhood of the Queen, the next with her youth, and 
the last with her married life. They have none of the 
acid undercurrent which characterizes many plays and 
books on Victoria; no one is particularly bad, and 
most people are both good and charming. This leads 
to a certain amount of sentimentalising, but it must 
be said that the sentiment is sometimes justified, history 
and established characterization are fairly carefully 
followed, and many of the scenes would be effective 
when acted, as there is always a good sense of simple 
stagecraft. It is impossible to pick out special scenes 
from among so many—even the Crystal Palace makes 
an appearance—one that we remember shows the 
doting couple at Balmoral, revelling in the Highland 
atmosphere until the stormy world of politics suddenly 
breaks the spell. There are, of course, a great number 
of characters, and each play is divided into acts and 
scenes, many of which are complete in themselves. 
There are probably plenty of groups who will be at- 
tracted by the opportunity of presenting Victoria and 
her reign in a way which could not possibly upset even 
the most susceptible. 

Dr. Johnson, characteristically enough, has so far 
stoutly resisted all attempts to bring him on to the stage, 
and Miss Winifrid Carter’s play “* Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. 
Thrale ” (for 7 women and 9 men—two parts can be 
doubled), is only successful in its presentation of the 
great man up to a point; the actual quotations from 
Boswell have a knack of making the rest of the text 
appear feeble by comparison. But the Dr. storms his 
way through three acts in the manner expected of him, 
and although his love for Mrs. Thrale was probably by 
no means so impassioned as suggested, it makes a good 
excuse for lively scenes showing his jealousy of the 
Italian musician who eventually wins the rich widow. 
The famous characters who make fleeting appearances 
are even less convincing than the Dr., but Mrs. Thrale, 
herself, her stupid husband, her mother, the insidious 
Sophy and the faithful Piozzi, are well drawn, and, 
combined with a fairly good sense of atmosphere, make 
this a likeable comedy. 

“They Saw a Star” and “A Great and Mighty 
Wonder,” are two thoughtful and sensitive Nativity 
plays by Miss Margaret Cropper. Written for church 
production, they are original in treatment, and, in 
consequence, make a welcome departure from the 
usual type of Nativity play. ‘“‘ They Saw a Star” is 
mainly concerned with the journeyings of the three 
Kings. “‘A Great and Mighty Wonder” depends 
more on an actual use of well-known passages from 
sacred literature. In both, sentimentality is avoided 
and a sense of form adds dignity to the work. 

“Racine,” by M. Jean Giradoux, translated by 
Mr. P. Mansell Jones, is an essay on the poet which 
flows on and on in a torrent of words, with odd phrases 
breaking the current much as sticks and stones do a 
running stream. However, to those thoroughly 
familiar with Racine’s life, there will, without doubt, 
be many points of interest. 
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From “‘ The Studio” come three volumes, beauti- 7 
fully designed and printed, gay with colour and 
fascinating illustrations. The ienetions are, of & 
course, the main feature of the Studio books, and when 
the subject is the theatre, they are usually more enjoyable 
than ever. “ Designing for the Stage” (one of a 
“* How to do it ” series) has been written by Miss Doris 
Zinkeisen, whose practical work is well known, es 
pecially through hran revues of happy memory, 
The authoress certainly describes competently, if 
briefly, the problems connected with stage designing, 
but this type of work is a complex business, and, good as 
the information is, we could have done with still more, 
although it is true that scenery, lighting, properties, 
costumes, wigs, shoes, and many other things are 
dealt with. But the book’s chief value lies in the actual 
photographs of flats, built doors, rostrums, and many 
wholly delightful examples of Miss Zinkeisen’s own | 
work, both for costumes and settings, including her 
scenes for “ The Taming of the Shrew.” 

Mr. Cyril W. Beaumont’s “‘ Puppets and the Puppet 
Stage’ seems heavier in comparison. The introduc- 
tory article, although short, goes into the subject and 
its history thoroughly, and the illustrations which follow 
are bewildering in their variety. Germany has the 
major share, and it is interesting to note that Professor 
Richard Tesner, whose marionettes are always exquisite, 
never risks the dangers of speech but relies entirely 
on mime. Other puppeteers do not worry over this 
risk, but, as the book shows, plunge into Shakespeare, 
Sheridan or Ibsen, and a host of operas and melodramas, 
not always, as far as our experience goes, with entirely 
happy results. Considering the interest in the subject 
shown in this country, it is right that Great Britain 
should be so well represented by examples of the work 
of most of our puppeteers, including a horse and rider 
by William Simmonds which is one of the delights 
of the book. 

“‘ Theatre in Action” proves to be an even more 
interesting volume. It is aptly named, as the majori 
of the photographs are of actual performances (and 
producers and stage designers will realise the value of 
this) ; and are accompanied by descriptions and notes 
by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, whose clarity of style 
and quick appreciation of new developments in the 
theatre are once more manifest. The countries 
represented are America, Great Britain, Central Europe, 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and also Greece 
Turkey (where most of us have hardly visualised much 
theatre work), Finland, Palestine (the Habima players) 
and Scandinavia—where the freedom and activity 
displayed appears to be in considerable contrast to the 
ever-increasing encroachments on the liberty of the 
artist in countries such as Germany or Russia. No one 
interested in the new theatre which is knocking at our 
doors can afford to miss this book ; and, altogether, 
we can recommend each one of these three Studio 
publications as fine tonics for any lassitude caused by 
the troubles of the times. ’ 













EVENING CLASSES AT FITZROY SQUARE. 


A series of Practice Classes in Production and Acting 
is again to be held at Headquarters on Wednesday 
evenings in November and December. Fuller particu- 
lars of this course appear in the advertisement pages 


of this issue. 
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THE THEATRE AND THE CRISIS. 


Sir, 

At a critical moment during the crisis Herr Hitler 
hastened from his political achievements to open on the 
Saar one of the largest State theatres now existing in 
Germany. It would be discourteous to recall a famous 
query of Charles Wesley’s about the fate of the “ Best 
Hymns,”’ but it may be interesting to consider the effect 
of the crisis on the London theatre. 

The fate of two Shakespeare plays is particularly 
striking. It has been said that Drury Lane should 
have been our National Theatre, but its enormous size 
proved an impossible handicap to the recent production 
there of “‘ Henry V.”” But there was something more : 
the strangely defeatist attitude of London critics, 
comprehensible enough under theatrical conditions, 
slew the play. One of them writes: “‘ Henry V. is 
probably one of the best-hated characters in Shakespeare. 
His coarse bonhomie, his mawkish button-holing of 
the Almighty for confederacy in enterprises of profit 
render him insufferable to all except those who remain 
schoolboys to the end of their days.” Purely subjective 
criticism is always ephemeral criticism. The historical 
aspect of the play is that Shakespeare wrote it at the 
“Ten Years’ Mind of the Armada,” and in the great 
sea Chorus he gives us his only picture of our great 
sea struggle, perhaps written as an eye-witness. That 
humble thanksgiving of Agincourt recalled to every 
adult citizen the greatest deliverance, after Marathon, 
that ever set free the spirit of man. Besides this, the 
play contains the clearest and the most masculine 
statement ever written of the horrors of war and the 
wrong of heedless provocation, glancing down as far 
as the years of Joan of 

The greatest of Shakespeare’s judgments on war is 
in “ Hamlet ” and bids us ‘“‘—worthily find quarrel in 
astraw, when honour is at stake.” What ever the critic 
may think, Henry was Shakespeare’s favourite hero. 

The second play—‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” at the 
Westminster—was more successful ; not on the play’s 
own merits, for it is a hotch-pot of styles and authors, 
but on the delightful trick of its modern production, 
and above all, on a most incredible theory started by 
some modern young gentlemen that it ‘* deburiks 
war.” But William Powell left no doubt in any scholar’s 
mind that the play was essentially a contribution to the 
anti-classic on anti-Ben Johnson controversy in which 
we are told Shakespeare took some definite part before 
he appeared as Horace in the “‘ Return from Parnassus.” 

The true subject of the play—quite a common one 
at the time and not treated with any originality—is the 
debunking of Homer’s Iliad, the first few books just 
published by Chapman, and many versions by weaker 
versifiers. Chapman was already the possible “‘ rival ’”: 
of the Sonnets, Enally finished about three years before. 
Shakespeare’s grievance was in the Novelty Hunter, 
the little eyeases crying out on the top of the question, 
Ben’s gilded masques, before long to be celebrated in 
James’s Court with a filthy carousal which is unquote- 
able though well known to scholars. The shadow of 
the coming reign: may be responsible for Patroclus ; 
under Elizabeth he would still have been liable to be 
burnt: alive. Troilus and Cressida are lifted from 


Chaucer and perhaps Shakespeare has meant to write 
a serious play about them as he did mean to write one 
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about Dido, but the “Classics” put him off, and 
Brutus conquered Caesar and Antony ‘‘ Debunked ” 
Octavius. 

The one great speech in the play, “‘ Time hath, my 
lord” is the most unquestioned Shakespeare, and 
mocks “ Not war, but the folly of changing fancy, 
affectioned graces and social insincerity.’”” Most of the 
war is a truce, the rest single combat. 

But alas for “‘ The face that launched a thousand 
ships ,” Helen is no “ film star,” but an ageing woman 

ly past her best, mocked, and compared to every 
wanton by the younger generation, with Hector cnly 
to treat her with gracious courtesy. On Cressida’s brow 
Shakespeare himself, and not here only, has fixed his 
darkest brand, that of ingratitutde and _ infidelity. 
But it was nothing original, it had all been done before. 

To return to the production of “‘ Henry V.” -This 
was one of the most perfect pageant productions of 
Shakespeare ever seen in the English theatre. It was 
a production perhaps not for to-day, but for the day 
after to-morrow, when we have wearied of stylistic 
nonsense and got over our repertory cramp. 

The greatest of our living producers, Mr. Lewis 
Casson,—greatest because we never know he himself 
is there,—gave us the opportunity of seeing the designs 
of Gordon Craig’s son in fifteen pictures which wasted 
no fraction of time or space as they passed before our 
eyes. His father’s genius lives in him and with it 
something of a practical adaptability which that most 
brilliant innovator never quite achieved, our fault 
probably more than his. But the beauty of these scenes 
was incomparable and the craftsmanship that used 
them an unceasing joy. 

These, I fear, are gone for all time like the charm of 
Novello’s boy king, the intelligence of the whole pro- 
duction and the stirring galliard music. 

With the National Theatre the whole show would 
have been stored up for a happier moment, perhaps 
ultimately to take its place in a complete ty of 
the “ Historicals”” from John to Shaw’s Joan of Arc, 
by which our young folk might read the missal of our 
history. Yes, it is Shaw’s a of Arc I mean, and 
Lewis Casson with Ricketts, was responsible for that 
production, too. 

Meanwhile, is there still time for Stratford to buy 
the production and give it us there next year ? 

: Exsrzé FoGErty. 
27, Queensbury Place, S.W.7. 








Y.W.C.A. 


A very interesting evening is promised by the 
London Y.W.C.A. at Sadlers Wells Theatre on Monday, 
November 14th, at 8.30 p.m. which will be honoured 
by the presence of Her Majesty the Queen. 

Newcastle Y.W.C.A. (winners of the B.D.L. Festival 
1937) will present a one-act play “The Price of 
Coal” by Harold Brighouse, and Upper Norwood 
Y.W.C.A. will present Lord Dunsany’s poetic play 
“ The Flight of the Queen ”’ with which they were joint 
winners of the B.D.L. Junior London Festival this year. 

A ballet “ Recreations under four Queens ” is being 

roduced by Anny Boalth, with costumes by Richard 
uthern, with a cast from seven various London 
Y.W.C.A. centres. 
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ACCRINGTON. 


Accrington, for so many years without a theatre, 
now possesses one of the most up-to-date Little 
Theatres in the country, thanks to the enterprise and 
courage of members of the Arts Club—an offshoot 
of the old Accrington Dramatic Society, which was 
formed some 40 years ago. 

The new theatre was originally the top floor of the 
Accrington Liberal Club, and was used as a ballroom ; 
alterations have been effected, the total cost being in 
the region of £1,000. There is seating accommodation 
for over 200 people, and tip-up-seats have been pro- 
vided in the body of the hall. The floor of the 
auditorium slopes, in order that members of the 
audience may have an unobstructed view. Particular 
attention has been paid to the stage lighting, which is 
the most up-to-date possible, being in three circuits, 
each one of which can be di if necessary. 

Before the first production of the season—“‘ Pyg- 
malion ’’—the membership had reached 300. Miss 
Ida Shaw of Blackburn, who produced the play, will 
also have charge of it for the Blackpool Drama Festival. 


ESSEX COUNTY COMMITTEE. 


A full day Drama School was held at Takeley on 
October 15th. Producers attended from all the points 
of the coinpass in the ty. The President, Alder- 
man Cranmer-Byng, J.P., opened the School with a 
mode] speech, information aglow with inspiration. 

Miss Evelyn Waller followed with a lecture and 
demonstration on cheap and artistic wig-making, and 
shewed ingenious and convincing home-made wigs 
of many periods. Production and stagecraft were 
discussed very helpfully by Miss Stella Farrow. Miss 
Betty Thoday told how to make stage costumes out of 
bits and pieces and cheap materials, shewing beautiful 
examples. 

Mr. George Makin lectured on “ Make-up,” illus- 
trating with straight and character stage-faces as he 
talked 


The audience provided mannequins and models, 
the attractive and amusing results were warmly 
approved. 

In the intervals there was friendly interchange of 
dramatic experiences, many of which must have been 
humorous since gaiety prevailed. 

Luncheon was served at an adjacent Road House 
and tea in the admirable Village Hall. The organisa- 
tion was excellent and the time-table inexorable. 


NATIONAL THEATRE PERFORMANCE. 


Fulham is to be congratulated upon so splendidly 
supporting the National Theatre. On Friday, October 
14th, ““ Judgment Day ” by Elmer Rice, was presented 
by members of the Fulham Amateur Dramatic Societies 
in aid of the Mayor of Fulham’s National Theatre 

Appeal, with the object of endowing a seat for the 
borough. 

The play was splendidly produced by Vincent 
Pearmain and intelligently played by an excellent cast. 
Wilfred T. Sharp as George Khitov and Jeanne Laskey 
as Lydia Kuman deserve special mention. The music, 
composed for the production and also conducted by 
Don Snowsell, was admirable 

Mo.iy VENESss. 
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A NEW PLAY. 


A production of special interest to us—and to 
Societies who like to discover new material—is to take 
place at the Fortune Theatre, Drury Lane, on Novem. 
ber 19th at 2.30 p.m. (the time is chosen so that peopk 
living out of town can attend more easily than they 
could in the evening). 

The play, “‘ Not Time’s Fool,” is the winner of a 
play-writing competition organised by the Pivot Club 
(an association of all past and present students of the 
Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Ant), 
and open to all its members. The author of the 
winning play is a producer—and a member of the 
Drama League. 

Mr. Clifford Bax, one of the judges of the competi- 
tion, said of this play : “Tt has distinction of imagina- 
tion and mind.” 

The cast will be drawn from past students of the 
Central School now on the stage, and will include 
some well-known names. The production is in the 
hands of Miss May Agate, a member of the staff. 

Seats (8/6—2/6) may be booked now with—Miss 
M. Sinclair, 16, Rydal Road, S.W.16. 


CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH. 


A New Year Vacation Course in Acting and Produc- 
tion, organised by the Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, will be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
from December 30th to January 8th. This Course 
will include a practical and individual training in e 
branch of play production and stage technique. ~ 
feature of the Course will be the evening Theatre Visits 
to a number of West-End productions. By courtesy 
of the managements concerned, members of the Course 
will be allowed to study back-stage organisation. 

The fee for the Course, i.e., two and a half guineas, 
together with a booking fee of half a guinea for member- 
ship, should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, Little 
Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 


LONDON COAL EXCHANGE A.D.S. 


This Society gave a very competent and workman- 
like presentation of “‘ The Middle Watch” at the 
Fortune Theatre, on October sth to 8th ; the proceeds 
were in aid of the Coal Trade Benevolent Association. 
Once it got going, the play rattled along in fine style, 
but the opening scene was a little slow and discon- 
nected (due to one or two badly timed entrances). 
The large cast worked together excellently, and tackled 
the play with zest, and, although one or two were 
not quite in the skin of their parts, they obviously all 
extracted a great deal of enjoyment out of the play. 
There were two outstanding performances—a sincere 
and natural portrayal of Commander nag and 
that of Marine Ogg, whose broad humour delighted 
the audience. The play was produced by A. R. Heaton. 

HEATHER Conway. 


FIVE TOWNS PLAYERS. 


One-day Drama Schools are becoming increasingly 
fable and recently such a School was held at the 
ilee Hall, Stoke, where 150 people gathered from 
all over the county. Mr. Sladen- fn ith took the School 
Mes. L. Gourley organised it, and it is hoped that a 
Week-end Schoo! will be arranged in the near future. 
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““ HENRY V.”” ACT I., SCENE I. STAGE 
SETTING BY EDWARD CARRICK FOR THE 
RECENT PRODUCTION AT THE THEATRE 
ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
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NEW YEAR COURSE IN SCHOOL DRAMA. 


It is proposed to hold the third B.D.L. Course on 
Drama in the School in the Christmas instead of the 
Easter holidays next year. It is believed that this will 
prove a more convenient time for the majority of 
school teachers. The prospectus will be issued this 
month, and may be had on application to the Drama 
Schools Organizer. 


SCHOOL THEATRE EXHIBITION. 


A large number of most interesting exhibits for this 
Exhibition have already been received, and we have 
every reason to hope that the Exhibition will be suc- 
cessful and well attended. It is to take place on 
Saturday afternoon, November sth, in the Assembly 
Room, Central Hall, Westminster, in connection with 
the Artist Craftsman Exhibition. Admission one 
shilling. 


ASHRIDGE. 


The Bonar Law College, Ashridge, Berkhamstead, 
Herts, announces two interesting Week-end Courses 
on the Drama. The subject of the first course, from 
Friday, February 17th to Monday, February 2oth, is 
“Shakespeare and the National Life”; that of the 
second, from Friday, April 21st to Monday, April 24th, 
is ““ The Drama and the Community.” The inclusive 
fee of each course is £2 2 0. 


DRAMA IN NOTTINGHAM FACTORIES. 


Nottingham has been called “The Queen of 
the Midlands.” ‘The title suits her well, for she has 
not allowed her great industrial activities to spoil 
her beauty. Town-planning has been brought to a 
fine art and the centre of the City and residential 
suburbs compare favourably with any in the country. 
Nottingham’s prosperity does not depend upon a 
staple trade only for she is a city of many industries. 
In most of the large factories a Welfare Committee 
caters for the recreational activities of the employees. 
In the winter months Dramatic Clubs are well in 
evidence. 

One of the oldest established is run by the Meridian 
Works—the firm of J. B. Lewis & Sons, Ltd. The 
pioneer of this was Mrs. J. W. Taylor, a sister of one 
of the Managing Directors. Her daughter, the first 
producer, presented “‘ Quality Street”? in 1918. The 
repertory of plays since the opening include :—“ The 
School for Scandal,” ‘‘ The Fourth Wall,” “ Thark,” 
“Nothing but the Truth” and ‘“‘ The Man from 
Toronto.” John Drinkwater’s “A Bird in Hand” 
and the ever popular “‘ The Ghost Train” proved two 
of the most successful productions. The Society is 
affiliated to the British Drama League. It possesses 
a small stage measuring 24ft. by 18ft. which stands at 
the end of a large we Nn hall. The producer is 


Mr. C. E. Bignall, and most effective sets have been 
designed and painted by Mr. C. Henley, the Stage 
Manager. 

The Boots Operatic and Dramatic Society, affiliated 
to the B.D.L., is a flourishing concern with a keen 
The 


membership. There are two definite sections. 
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Operatic originating out of the Choral Society, com- 
menced its career in 1925 with “Les Cloches de 
Cormeville.” ‘The Gilbert and Sullivan operas fol- 
lowed for several years and were presented with finesse 
and great charm. 

The Dramatic Section has been in existence for 
eight years and is entirely self-contained. Mr. F. C. 
Wardale, one of the producers, designed a practical set 
which is used in various forms for each production, 
while Mr. T. Webster distinguishes himself with his 
artistic lighting effects. 

The Society confines itself mainly to full-length 
productions, although a one-act play is entered for the 
B.D.L. Festival whenever possible. The frequent 
presentation of short plays to the non-acting members 
will be a feature of this season’s programme. 

The annual productions are staged at the Blue 
Triangle Hall in Shakespeare Street. Plays given by 
the Society include :—‘‘ A Bill of Divorcement,” 
“London Wall,” “‘ Flowers of the Forest,” ‘ Dis- 
tinguished Gathering ”’ and ‘‘ The Barrets of Wimpole 
Street.” 

Last autumn the Managing Directors. of Bairns- 
Wear, Ltd. presented the employees with a large dance 
hall and stage measuring 28ft. by oft. with a small 
apron stage. Later, Mr. W. Taylor designed a 
permanent set (13ft. by 7ft.) thus allowing plenty of 
space inthe wings. The possession of a stage prompted 
the Athletic Club to increase its activities with the 
formation of a Dramatic Society. At the end of last 
year two one-act plays were presented :—Piniero’s 
“The Playgoers ” and a railway episode allowing full 
scope for various small character studies. 

In April the Club waxed more ambitious and a most 
creditable performance was given of a three-act modern 
comedy ‘“‘ Miss Smith.” The season closed with two 
one-act plays—the author of one, A. S. Marsden, being 
a local playwright. 

The Dramatic Club of Thomas Forman & Sons Ltd., 
the large printing firm, gave its first performance in 
1929 with two one-act plays ‘“‘ The Dear Departed ”’ 
and “‘ The Man in the Bowler Hat.” Between the 
plays the Athletic Club presented a most original item— 
a series of tableaux entitled “Games through the 
Ages” representing juggling, wrestling, archery and 
other sports from 2,000 B.C. to the 2oth Century. 
The members design their own sets, costumes and 
properties. An excellent library on the premises 
contains books on costume and historical customs. 
Extensive research took place here in 1935 when the 
Firm produced an Elizabethan scene representing the 
famous Nottingham Goose Fair with all the traditional 
costumes and toys of the period. 

The Dramatic Society of Erricson Telephones Ltd., 
was founded in November, 1933, being a section of 
the Athletic Club. Mr. J. Engblom, the Works 
Manager, is the President, and the Society is governed 
by a committee of eight. The present membership is 
forty-six, and there are twice as many men as women. 
Plays that have been staged include: “ Tilly of 
Bloomsbury,” “‘ Interference,” “‘ Are you a Mason?,” 
“* After the Event,” “‘ The Ghost Train ” and “* Mystery 
at Greenfingers.” 

I hope I have made it evident that Dramatic work 
is very active in the factories of Nottingham—a city 
which is generally recognised as being in the fore-front 
of progress. 


Josephine Fyffe. 








































EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


To be presented at the Annual General Meeting to be held at 
9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
On Friday, November 25th, 1938, at 3 p.m. 


IN submitting the Nineteenth Annual Report of the British Drama League, the Council are able to 
record a further period of activity and progress. 
On October 31st, 1938, the League’s membership stood at 3,941. During the twelve months 
757 new members have joined. The number of “affiliated societies now on the register is 2,814 as 
against 2,756 last year, an increase of 58. 


THE LIBRARY. 

The Library Committee are pleased to report continued progress in the development of the Library, 
3,217 volumes have been added during the past year, bringing the total number of volumes acquired by 
the Library since its inception to 39,971. (This figure includes the replacement of some 4,659 volumes 
which have at various times since 1925 become too worn for further use, or have been lost.) The 
actual number of volumes now in the Library is, therefore, 35,312. 

The total number of issues during the past year was 45,365. Of this number 29,223 were plays 
from the Lending Library, 2,523 were critical works, and 13,619 were reading sets. 

The special arrangement with the National Council of Social Service, by which sets of plays are 
loaned to bona fide Unemployment Centres not affiliated to the League, has continued in force. A large 
number of Centres in various parts of the country have availed themselves of this privilege during 
the past year. 

The Library Committee wish to express their gratitude to Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. William 
Armstrong and others for generous gifts of books to the Library. 

Professor Ifor Evans has been co-opted as a member of the Committee. 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 

Although in consequence of bad trading conditions consequent on continuous “ war scares,” the 
Department has suffered some reduction in turn-over during the past twelve months, we have secured 
many new clients, both members and non-members of the League, and owing to considerable demand 
for this type of costume we have considerably extended our 17th-18th century wardrobe. 

Among important productions catered for by the Department were “‘ Charles the King ” for Worksop 
College ; “‘ Cymbeline”’ at the Embassy Theatre, London; ‘“‘ She Passed Through Lorraine” at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin ; “‘ Murder in the Cathedral” by the Westminster Roman Catholic Players, 
and ‘‘ Henry Esmond” at the Royal Masonic School, Bushey. 


DRAMA SCHOOLS. 

The League has organized two Summer Schools ; a Course in School Drama ; a School for Play- 
wrights ; and two Courses of Evening Classes during the past year. We have also organized, or assisted 
in the organization of eleven one-day or week-end schools in co-operation with other bodies such as 
R.C.Cs., Women’s Institutes, and private Dramatic Clubs. 

The experiment of a Course in School Drama for Teachers was repeated this year and was again 
well attended. The most interesting and successful venture of the year’s work was the Playwrights’ 
School and Conference held in London at Easter. We were fortunate in securing a really brilliant staff 
of lecturers, consisting of well-known playwrights, publishers and producers. The School was attended 
by 110 playw rights and about fifty MS. plays were submitted for criticism at the Conference. The 
Summer Schools at Scarborough and Buxton were well attended, the numbers showing a slight increase 
on those of the corresponding schools last year. The subjects dealt with have been much the same as in 
former years, but there have been several courses in Mime, conducted by Miss Joyce Ruscoe of the 
Institute of Mime. Some interesting Dramatic Exhibitions have been organized by the Schools Depart- 
ment, at Buxton and Harrogate, and at the Drama Schools. The Exhibition at the Scarborough School, 
under the direction of Miss May Padman, was a particularly good one. Features of particular interest 
were lectures given by Miss Mary Somerville, O.B.E., of the B.B.C., at the School Drama Course ; by 
Mr. Clifford Bax, Lord Dunsany, Miss Gertrude Jennings, Mr. Edward Knoblock, and Mr. John Van 
Druten at the Playwrights’ Conference. Distinguished speakers at the opening meetings of schools 
have been Miss Irene Vanbrugh, and Sir Barry Jackson. 

The Schools and approximate numbers of students were as follows:—-School Drama Course, London, 
g3 students. Playwrights’ Conference, 110 students. Scarborough, 128 students. Buxton, 86 students. 
Shorter Schools :—Co-operative Society, Godalming, 55 students. Cambridge, 20 students. Halifax, 
1937, 30 students; 1938, 50 students. Essex, 3 one-day Schools, 20-30 students. Manchester, 120 
students. Stafford, 35 students. Sunderland, 80 students. Doncaster, 45 students. Letchworth, 
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25 students. Hampshire, 4 one-day Schools, 12-14 students. Autumn Course at B.D.L., 30 students. 
Spring Course at B.D.L., 32 students. 

Lecturers include :—Mr. Dennis Arundell, Mr. Eric Barber, Miss Enid Barr, Mr. Clifford Bax, 
Mr. Rodney Bennett, Miss Anny Boalth, Mr. John Burrell, Lady Iris Capell, Mr. Jack Carlton, Miss Esme 
Church, Mr. W. A. Darlington, Mr. Colin Deane, Lord Dunsany, Mr. John Fernald, Professor A. C. Gray, 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, Mr. John Hampden, Mr. A. W. Hawkins, Mr. Howard Hayden, Dr. Stefan Hock, 
Miss Gertrude Jennings, Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. Edward Knoblock, Mr. Edward Lewis, Miss Frances 
Mackenzie, Mr. George Makin, Mrs. Margaret Marshall, Mr. Norman Marshall, Mr. Geoffrey Ost, 
Miss Valerie Prentis, Miss Zoe Rorke-Cree, Miss Mary Richards, Mr. H. F. Rubinstein, Mr. St. John 
Rumsey, Miss Joyce Ruscoe, Miss Marie Seaton, Mr. F. Sladen-Smith, Miss Mary Somerville, Mr. Richard 
Southern, Mr. L. A. G. Strong, Mrs. Tagg, Mr. Clifford Turner, Miss Rosalind Vallance, Miss R. Vander 
Gucht, Mr. John Van Druten, Miss Annette Wellby, and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE COMMUNITY THEATRE FESTIVAL. 

The thirteenth Community Theatre Festival was organised by the Central Festival Committee 
consisting of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Chairman), Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. C. B. Purdom, Mr. George O. 
Sharman, Mr. S. N. Whitehead (Hon. Treasurer) and Miss Frances Briggs (Secretary), with the addition 
of the following who were appointed representatives of the five areas into which Great Britain is divided 
for the purposes of the Festival :—Mr. John Hirst and Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe (Northern Area), Mr. C. M. 
Haines and Mr. W. Bushill Matthews (Western Area), Miss Florence Smith and Mr. A. E. J. Emmet 
(Eastern Area), Miss M. Bennett and Mr. George W. J. Farquharson (Scottish Area), Mr. D. T. Morris 
and Mr. E. J. Phillips (Welsh Area). 

This year the entries amounted to 602. 

A full report of the Festival was printed in the May number of “‘ Drama.” By invitation of the 
Scottish Community Drama Association the Final Festival was held at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, this 
being the first time the Final had been held outside London. The Howard de Walden Cup was presented 
by the Right Hon. Lord Inverclyde, D.L., to the Midland Bank Dramatic for their performance of 
“Count Albany ” by Donald Carswell. 

The judges were Miss Marie Ney, Dr. James Bridie and Mr. Norman Marshall. The thanks of 
the Council are due to the S.C.D.A. for their organization of the Festival and for the generous hospitality 
afforded to the League and the competing teams. 

“The Apple Tree ” by Elizabeth Richardson obtained the award for the best original unpublished 
play by a new author entered in the Festival. The judge was Mr. Harold F. Rubinstein. 

The Council desires to acknowledge the invaluable help given throughout the Festival by the various 
Area and Divisional Committees without which the organization of the Festival would be impossible. 

An interesting experiment has been instituted by the Northern Area Festival Committee for a 
Act Play Festival, to take place during the Spring of 1939. This enterprise will be watched with interest. 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 

The number of visits paid to the headquarters of the League by foreign theatre workers continues 
to grow, and the League in many instances has been happy to serve these visitors either by personal 
introductions or by the giving of information. 

Under this heading the major event of the year was the Congress of the Société Universelle du 
Théatre, which was held in London and Stratford-upon-Avon from July 2nd to 9th. Over 50 delegates 
attended, representing countries including : Germany, Belgium, Catalonia, Denmark, United States of 
America, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Esthonia, Rumania, Portugal, Poland, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
Switzerland. The business meetings were held at Stratford-upon-Avon in the Conference Hall of the 
Memorial Theatre, by kind permission of Sir Archibald Flower and the Governors. In London an 
official luncheon was given by the British Council on July 8th, at which H.R.H. The Duke of Kent 
presided. ‘The speakers included M. Jean Zay, French Minister of Education, M. Jules Romains, 
President of the Société Universelle du Théatre, and Sir John Martin Harvey. ‘The entire arrangements 
for the Conference were made by the Foreign Drama Committee of the British Drama League with the 
assistance of the British Council. On the last night of the Congress, Friday, July 8th, the delegates 
were entertained by the British Drama League at the Players’ Theatre Club, Covent Garden. 

e Council desires to thank all those who voluntarily gave help to entertain our foreign guests 
and to render the Congress a success. 


JUNIOR DRAMA COMMITTEE. 

The Third London Junior Drama Festival was held this year at St. Alphege’s Hall, Blackfriars. 
The entries included teams from two Organizations that had not previously entered. The standard of 
performance was distinctly higher than that of previous years. ‘The adjudicator was Mr. Jack Carlton 
who awarded the Trophy jointly to the Upper Norwood Y.W.C.A. in “ The Flight of the Queen ” and 
to the West Central Jewish Lads’ Club in scenes from Shakespeare’s “‘ Henry V.” 

It has not been possible to arrange any courses for Club Leaders and producers this year, but it is 
hoped that the Committee may be able to organize further courses in the future, if a means can be found 
to get in touch with the producers. 


THE AFRICAN DRAMA SECTION. 

This Section has convened two conferences during the last year, for the purpose of tracing the 
development of music and drama among the African peoples. The first conference was reported fully 
in “ Overseas Education,”’ and was afterwards published as a separate booklet. The speakers at the first 


Conference included Mr. T. Cullen Young (Chairman), Miss Bertha Slosberg, Mr. Andre Van Gyseghem, 
Miss Marjorie Coates, and Mr. John Goldman. The second Conference was on African music, and 
gramophone records were kindly lent by Miss Slosberg, Mr. Van Gyseghem, and Mr. Goldman. There 
was also an interesting exhibition of native art, and photographs. The Conferences were well attended, 
and a number of African people were present at the second one. 


VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION. 

There are 313 Village societies and 49 individual members affiliated through this Section, 33 Count 
Rural Committees, and 29 other Federations. Exeter University Rural Extension Scheme has affiliat 
The Durham County Rural Committee is now incorporated in the Durham County Drama Association 
which has recently been formed for the furtherance and better organization of drama in that county. 
The constitution of the Worcestershire County Rural Committee has also been revised, and Miss Kelly 
attended the first meeting of the new Worcestershire Council. She has also attended meetings in Lanca- 
shire, Exeter and Cardiganshire. All counties report that they 7 done good work during the past 
year, "and full details appeared in the Village Drama Number of “‘ Drama.’ 

The Village Drama Playwriting Competition was erent I on different lines this year, and this 
resulted in a noticeably higher standard of achievement. 165 entries were — The plays were 
read by three readers, Miss Janet Scrutton, Miss Mary Kelly, and Mr. G. E Mayfield, and eight 
selected for “‘ try out ” performances before an adjudicator. Finalists with Hovourable Mention. “ Toll 
of the Sea” by Emily J. Jenkinson. ‘ Behind the Shop” by N. A. McInnes. ‘“‘ The Boar’s Head” 
by Stanley Dyer. ‘“* Rhubarb Preserve ” by Margaret Cropper. “‘ Diplomacy” by F. E. Howard. 
“* Adjudication ” or “‘ Herod out-Heroded ” by Eric Barber. “‘ The Wreckers of Auburnswick ” by 
Robert Horspool. ‘“‘ The Root of All Evil” by Margaret Wood. Honourable Mention only. ‘* The 
Silver Plate” by Robert ‘Horspool. “ The Hard Road ” by Florence Howell. ‘‘ Brothers” by Anna 
Galloway. ‘“‘ Clearance” by Cyril Shingler. ‘‘ Mayfair”? by Ida Gandy. The first four of these 
plays will be given at a Festival at University College, Exeter, and the last four at a Festival at 
University College, Hull, the players performing each play to be drawn from village companies. 
The adjudicator at both "festivals will be Mr. Martin Browne. ‘The final awards will be made at the 
Village Drama Conference, which will be held in London in December. The Village Drama Com- 
mittee wishes to thank the readers for the great labour involved in reading and criticising the plays. 


CONFERENCE OF LITTLE THEATRES. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Emmet, the Council of the League authorised the calling of a Conference 
of Little Theatres to investigate the need and possibilities of further facilities being offered by the League 
for the development of such organisations. The Conference was heldon October 8th and over twenty 
representatives attended from all parts of the country. It was resolved unanimously : ““That the Council 
should be asked to institute a special Little Theatre Group within the membership of the League.” 


AUTUMN CONFERENCE. 

The Autumn Conference of members and affiliated Societies was held at Cardiff from October 22nd 
to 24th, 1937, by kind invitation of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Festival Committee. On Friday 
afternoon a Conference was held on Village Drama. 

On Friday evening delegates were welcomed by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Sir Herbert Hiles, 
M.B.E., J.P.) and the Lady Mayoress, at a Civic reception in the City Hall. 

On Saturday the 23rd, the Business Meeting was held under the Chairmanship of Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth. The Minutes of this meeting were printed in the December number of “‘ Drama.” On 
Saturday evening there was a Variety Entertainment in St. Illtyd’s Hall. On Sunday morning delegates 
attended a service in Llandaff Cathedral at which a special sermon was preached by the Dean. In the 
afternoon there was a motor coach tour of the Vale of Glamorgan to which an introductory Talk had 
been given by Miss Ellen Evans, M.A. The Conference closed with a tea to all the delegates by kind 
invitation of the South Wales Committee. 


DRAMA IN SCHOOLS. 

The School Drama Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Guy Boas compiled a book on 
School Drama edited by Mr. Boas and Mr. Hayden Davies which has been published by Messrs. Methuen 
at 7s., 6d. and has received a good reception. 

An Exhibition, ‘‘ The School Theatre ” was organised at the Artist-Craftsman Exhibition at Caxton 
Hall on November 6th, 1938. 


NATIONAL THEATRE. 

A meeting in support of the National Theatre was held under the auspices of the British Drama 
League at the Conference of Educational Associations, University College, London, in January. 
Speakers included the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, G.B.E., ‘and Mr. Sydney Carroll. 

An appeal for Seat endowments at {100 each has been issued by the National Theatre Committee, 
and members of the British Drama League have been circularised with full particulars of the scheme. 
We record with pleasure the splendid lead given by the Altrincham Garrick Society who have endowed 
a seat in the name of the Thorndike-Casson family. 























| FIVE EVENING PRA 


PRODUCTION and ACTING 


WEDNESDAY EVENINGS 


NOVEMBER 16th, 23rd, 30th, DECEMBER 7th, 14th, 1938 
7.45 to 10.15 p.m. at 


The British Drama League, 9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


(Telephone: EUSton 2666) (I minute Warren Street Station) 





STAFF : 
Course A. 7.45 p.m. Production: Mr. JOHN BURRELL 


(Of the London Theatre Studio) 


Course B. 9.15 p.m. Acting : Miss FRANCES MACKENZIE 


(Of the British Drama League) 


Further particulars may be had on application to the Schools’ Organizer. 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 

















PICTORIAL POSTERS in COLOUR 


Posters, as produced by the Play Poster Society, for the following plays, are obtainable from | 
the British League—These Posters are ‘double crown,’ i.e. zoins. by 30 ins, and have space 
above and below the design for overprinting by your local printer or by hand. 


Tue Barrerrs or Wimpore Strezt THE Farmer’s Wire Tue Late CuristorHer Bean 
Tostas AND THe ANGEL Tue Guosr Tram THe Mippie Watcu 
Amsrose APPLEJOHN’s ApventuRE “MURDER ON THE SECOND FLoor 
Fresh Figips *THE THIRTEENTH CHaIR 
BERKELEY ARE 


T URTH WALL Tue Tupor WENCH FRIGHTENED 
Appia CorNzER Tse Rose Wrrnour a THorn 


Posters consist of a Stoch 
Yy S Nine Tru Six Sperbrinted wah the name-ef the 
 Aaneepant rout Dear Brutus pk & seat eles ; 
Posters for Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw plays are also 
PRICES: available. These consist of a portrait of the Author with 


the name of the play overprinted. They may be obtained 
a pas vied e blank if sehne’ Sg 
s. . 50r . 


12s. 6d. for 12. . A. Stock “ Aldwych” Farce Poster is now obtainable, overprinted with any 
£1 1s. for 25. of the undermentioned play titles :- 

168. for each THARK Tue Cuckoo In tHE Nest 
subsequent 25. Tons or Money It Pays To ADVERTISE 
Rookery Noor A Cup or Kinpngss 


A remittance must be enclosed with each order and be made payable to the British Drama League. 
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Please mention “Drama” when replying to Advertisements. 














CHAS, H. FOX LTD. 


COSTUMES AND WIGS ON HIRE 
FOR ALL OPERAS, DRAMATIC PLAYS, PAGEANTS, ETC. 
Write for Estimates to 


184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. : 


Telegrams: Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone : Holborn 9557-9. 








TWENTIETH CENTURY THEATRE 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, W.11 : 
Gus Rouses: 15 and 52 pase the Theatre. 7, 27. 28, 31, 46 Station: NOTTING HILL GATE (C.L. & Met. Riys.) 


cross Westbourne Grove near 


Theatre available for :—DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES, REHEARSALS, CONCER 
ORCHESTRA PRACTICES, LANTERN LECT URES, MEETINGS, etc, ~ 
also LARGE HALL, suitable for Bazaars, Receptions, etc. 
RE-DECORATED INSIDE AND OUT. GOOD LIGHTING EFFECTS. 


GOOD HEATING. GOOD DRESSING ROOM ACCOMMODATION. (H. & C. WATER.) 
ACOUSTICS EXCELLENT. 








Apply : THE SECRETARY (Park 6870) Parking for Cars. & 
OUR CHARGES ARE INCLUSIVE. NO EXTRAS. a 


d % “The Perfect Marriage” 


PLAYS A Comedy Duologue 


‘By LEONARD WHITE 
1M. 1F. 30 mins. Simple | 


BOOK S As played at the London Coliseum ant 


other West End and provincial theatres, 
broadcast from the following coufitries: © | 


OBTAINABLE AT SHORTEST NOTICE ENGLAND (Empire and National Programmes 
28th JUNE, 1938) % 

















and 


ireland, South eee. New and, 
from Australia, Ceylon, France, Austria, Hun 4 
gary, Finland, Sweden, Holland, Poland ~ 
and Czechoslovakia, 
Earmarked for production from Egypt and other co 


THE DUOLOGUE OF UNIVERSAL APPEAL 
LEAGUE BOOKSHOP Amateur Fee: 10s. 6d. 4 

1/1 post free, from B.D.L. or from 
Copies, post ridyierd Son: " 


GOWANS & GRAY, LTD., 
58, Cadogan Street, Glasgow. =| 


THE BRITISH DRAMA 
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